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From Dehradun to Har-ki-pauri, Haridwar 

The great unknown swami. He will continue to stay unknown, I hope. 
He is from somewhere, you know. And, he keeps traveling, all the time. 
I get to know from others that he had just passed by a certain place, and 
I hope to meet up with him ahead, along the road, somewhere, but he 
has moved on to some other place. But, at each place, with someone, he 
leaves behind his memories, and a story. I have been collecting these 
stories wherever I hear about him, and I hope you will love them, as 
much as I do. 

Rakesh Singh Dingri, a pilgrim-route taxi driver, about 40 years old, a 
native of Badrinath, had met him on more than one occasion. He spoke 
of him with great reverence and respect. He had driven him once to 
Gangotri, and later had accompanied him about at Haridwar on a 
hurried visit from Delhi during the great congregation of the kawadiyas. 
[Note = The kawadiyas are known for the great festival in the 
Uttarakhand Himalayas, when nearly 150,000 pilgrims congregate and 
carry heavy pitchers of gauges water from Haridwar-Rishikesh to the 
pilgrimage towns northwards, with some of them walking all the way to 
Badrinath. The entire pilgrim route gets crowded with these devout 
travelers, and is also known as the kawad-yatra.] 

The great unknown swami had traveled from Haridwar to Gangotri, 
alone, in Rakesh's Jeep. He had refused to use the vehicle's a/c, 
prefering to keep the windows open, and enjoy the air of the high 
mountains. It seems he had not worn any warm clothes, and had sat in 
the seat alongside Rakesh, in a very thin cotton kurta and had been lost 
in his meditation. He had been chanting silently, all along the route, and 
Rakesh had not been able to make out the words or the mantra, for all 
the twelve days that they had been together. They had hardly spoken to 
each other, and it seems, that the great unknown swami had entrusted 
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himself entirely to Rakesh. Even as he spoke about him to me, Rakesh 
seemed to virtually thrill in his memories of the journey. 

There seemed to be some days when the great unknown swami had 
slipped away from Rakesh's companionship, asking him to wait with his 
vehicle. They had traveled from Dehradun railway station to Haridwar, 
and then doubled back to Dehradun, and driven up to Mussoorie. This 
was sometime in May 1996, Rakesh said. It was quite a long ways back, 
indeed, more than 15 years ago, as we chatted, me and Rakesh, in April 
2012, at a very dangerously perched roadside dhaba, between Rishikesh 
and Rudraprayag. Most regular travelers know of this dhaba. Its a 
regular stopping point, a good restaurant, tasty local food, with 
welcome hot rotis and chai. 

No, said Rakesh, to my question, if the great unknown swami had come 
to Dehradun by train. No, he said, he had not. He had sent him a 
postcard, 15 paise then, and the most dependable form of 
communication in those days. It had been a surprise to him, for they did 
not know each other. The message had been very specific. In clear and 
precise handwriting, the great unknown swami had introduced himself 
as a good friend of an earlier pilgrim-traveler from Delhi, Shri 
Ramanashrayji. The postcard informed Rakesh that the great unknown 
swami would meet at Dehradun railway station at 05.30 am and he 
would look for him in the parking lot next to the exit gate of the 
passenger trains. He would ask for him by name, and the message in the 
postcard concluded, by saying "you will recognise me, for sure!" and 
had been signed in some strange language, and thus, Rakesh did not 
know his name. 

Rakesh knew Shri Ramanashrayji. He was a very rich businessman 
from Delhi, and spoke Hindi, Punjabi, Haryanvi, Urdu, English and 
Garhwali extremely well, he remembered. He came each year to 
Haridwar, stayed for a week, traveled about to Rishikesh and sometimes 
to Mussoorie, and would insist upon Rakesh's vehicle and his 
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companionship. Rakesh knew that Shri Ramanashrayji had many 
vehicles, including a yellow coloured, old mercedes, along with other 
mercedes, in his house at Delhi and in his farm house near Bhindawas 
in Haryana. He had driven him back to Delhi on many occasions, and 
twice had been invited to help and participate in family weddings that 
had him escorting people from Delhi railway station and inter-state bus 
terminals to Bhindawas. 

They had treated him well and had seen him off with gifts of new 
clothes, suitcases, wristwatches and recently, with a new cellphone, in 
2010. But, again, in answer to my question, No... the great unknown 
swami had never attended any of these functions and had never been 
seen at Shri Raman-ashrayji's house in Delhi. It was only that one 
occasion in May 1996, that there had been that one brief mention, by 
way of introduction, that he knew the businessman, and he had been 
told of a dependable taxi driver at Haridwar, and that he needed his 
help. 

Rakesh had waited it out at Dehradun railway station in the early hours 
of that day in May 1996. He had a Mahindra MM540 jeep with him 
during those years. It was not a strange request for him, because most 
pilgrims spread the good word to their friends, and he would regularly 
receive postcards of impending travel and specific meeting points. The 
strange part of this message was that the first trains would start coming 
in at 06.30 am, and the request was for Rakesh to be at the railway 
station by 05.30 am. It could have been a mistake, he thought, but no... 
it was not. At exactly 05.15 am, he saw a white contessa, the long 
ambassador car, come in with Delhi plates, driven smoothly right up to 
the parking lot of Dehradun railway station. There was nothing hectic 
about it, and the driver sat inside the car and did not step out. There was 
only one passenger, sitting in the front seat, alongside the driver. The 
passenger got out, opened the rear door, and took out a rexine suitcase 
and a green-canvas holdall, easily by himself. Immediately, the contessa 
drove off, straight out of the tree-lined parking lot. 
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The gentleman who had alighted, adjusted his rexine suitcase and the 
green-canvas holdall, set them down, pulled out a visibly much-used 
stout walking stick from the folds of the holdall, and looked around at 
the car parking lot next to the exit point from the railway station. In 
those years, as Rakesh told me, there were quite a number of jeeps, 
including MM540 jeeps, serving as taxis at Dehradun on the pilgrim 
route. But, to this day, Rakesh said, thinking back, he gets a chill, as he 
remembers, how the gentleman looked straight at him, through the front 
glass, picked up his suitcase and holdall, and walked straight up to the 
passenger-side window and said, "Rakeshji? I wrote to you, with 
reference to Shri Ramanashrayji from Delhi." He had been stunned with 
surprise, but had not given it much thought on that day, dismissing it to 
chance and luck. But now, after these many years, and having known so 
much more about him, and having traveled with him, Rakesh refers to 
the incident of that day with great respect. 

He must have driven through the night from Delhi and got a vehicle to 
drop him off at the railway station. He opened the rear door of the jeep 
and personally placed his suitcase and holdall on the seat. From yet 
another fold of the holdall, the great unknown swami pulled out a cotton 
shoulder bag, a 'jhola' as we would all call it, and asked Rakesh to hang 
on, while he went inside the railway station to visit the restroom and 
return. Rakesh sat quietly in his driver's seat, he remembers, wondering 
as to what was all this about, and who this gentleman was, for he did 
not know his name until then. 

He only knew him as Shri Ramanashrayji's friend. Was he also from 
Delhi? He did not know. After a while, he saw the gentleman come out 
of the railway station, and walk up to the newspaper agent, who had 
started sorting out the morning newspapers for sale in the platform's 
book stalls and the shop outside. The gentleman bought a rather thick 
bunch of newspapers and walked amiably in a gentle gait to the 
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small dhaba near the parking lot. He turned and waved at Rakesh, 
asking him to drive up to the eating place. 

Rakesh drove up to the dhaba, and by then, the gentleman had sat 
himself on a rather extremely dirty bench, and seemed to be happily 
eating fresh hot samosas emdjalebis, and gulping down a large glass 
of chai. He waved for him to park the jeep and join him. Rakesh went 
inside and found himself hesitating to sit on the dirty bench. The stench 
of the heavily burnt oil was remarkable, he said to me, even after fifteen 
years, but the memory was printed forever. He would never have 
decided to eat at this place, though he had been bringing in his taxi for 
ever inside the Dehradun parking lot. The eating places in the city were 
only too close by and the food was also quite tastier. He had always 
come from his home, after having eaten to his fill, and had never 
wantonly chosen to eat at this shanty. But, the gentleman was visibly 
happy and ate to his content, and asked the shanty-owner to pack up a 
fresh batch of pakoras with salted and fried green chillies. Rakesh had 
politely decline to eat, and had only agreed to chai. 

They had started out from the parking lot, and as Rakesh told me, he 
had not known about what was the day's schedule. The gentleman sat 
peacefully, as they drove into the city, and came up to the clock tower. 
At that point, he had said that they would have to drive up to 
Mussoorie. The drive had been peaceful, and the early morning breeze 
was quite bracing but the gentleman did not roll up the windows. He 
was happy at the breeze, and sat silently, with his walking stick with 
him. He held on to the walking stick with both his hands, in bliss. They 
had started climbing up towards Mussoorie, when the gentleman 
stopped Rakesh, and said that he had changed his mind, and he would 
rather go to Haridwar, for he wanted to see the Ganges for some time. 
There was still time to go up to Mussoorie, and he could go later. 
Unmindful of the sudden change, Rakesh turned the vehicle and drove 
towards Haridwar. Again, the journey was completed in silence and 
they came up to the banks of the Ganges opposite Har-ki-pauri ghat. 
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In those years, as Rakesh told me, the Har-ki-pauri ghat was a pleasant 
place. Less crowded, and easy to get to. Nowadays, the vehicle parking 
areas were quite a distance from the ghat areas, but fifteen years ago, it 
was quite easy to park right up to the sandy banks, near some eating 
places, and pay them to take care of the vehicles. You had to also 
promise them that you would return and have food with them, 
sometimes, if you were in a big group. They would not bother if there 
were only two persons in a vehicle. Rakesh knew the owners of a eating 
place, right opposite the ghat, and they were acquainted for many years, 
he told me. Those eating places were no longer to be found at those 
locations, having been forced to move and relocate beyond the parking 
areas. The gentleman had taken only his jhola with him, and asked 
Rakesh if he would want to go with him. Curious, he had agreed, and 
walked behind the gentleman, quietly, in the cool sands alongside the 
river, towards the bridge nearest to the ghat. 

They crossed over the bridge and walked up the stone-paved pathway to 
the main bathing ghat near the Har-ki-pauri temple. The gentleman 
climbed up to the circular porch to the temple of Bhagirath and Ganga, 
offered his prayers and returned in a while to Rakesh, who had waited 
by himself, near the shanties that were selling plastic jerry-cans to take 
the river water back from the pilgrimage. There were barbers who 
would tonsure your head for a small payment, it used to be just two 
rupees during those years, he said, and there were priests who could 
haggle forever to conduct prayers for forefathers and other family 
members who had passed on to other worlds. For a better payment, the 
priests could also confide about the rebirth of the forefathers, and could 
also pass on the correct address and location and date of birth of the 
reborn persons. The gentleman came up to Rakesh and stood silently, 
watching the entire panorama that was opening up, as the sun went up 
above the Ganges. This was India, veritably. 
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Two naga sadhus were bathing at the ghats, and a group of pilgrims 
were watching them reverentially from a distance. They feared them, 
and the ladies in the group, veiled, were giggling quietly to themselves, 
and continued to watch the sadhus, with seemingly open insolence. The 
men were watching with awe, for the two sadhus were quite a sight. 
More than six feet in height, well built, with 7-8 feet of matted dark 
black hair, dressed only in loincloth, and braving the early morning icy 
cold waters of the Ganges, inspite of the sheer speed and strength of the 
river. There were no safety chains or barriers during those years, except 
for locals who would shout out at the pilgrims and warn them against 
being adventurous. There were other timid bathers, cautious, and they 
would sit at the top steps while their feet would be in the fast moving 
waters, and they used small containers to pour the waters over 
themselves. A group of pilgrims would hold on to one who would brave 
the waters and they would pull together to heave the pilgrim back from 
the river. 

The gentleman went up to one of the shanties to read a display board, 
and Rakesh tells me, with that moment, his life changed forever. It was 
so surreal, and he cannot explain it properly, to this day. He can 
remember that exact moment now, and knows that it must have have 
been that very moment. The display board was to show off the prices 
for doing the memorial prayers, shraadh, for one's forefathers, and there 
were different types of prayers that could be offered. The gentleman 
read the display board with great attention, and this held Rakesh's 
curiousity. For, he had assumed that anyone who would visit Haridwar, 
and especially Har-ki-pauri would have known all about it. There was 
another display board alongside the one offering memorial prayers for 
one's forefathers, and this one offered various prices for conducting 
memorial prayers for oneself, while alive! 

He read the second display board again and again and stood there, quiet, 
in thought. Surprisingly, the horde of priests who would have thronged 
and pushed and pulled at a potential prayer-pilgrim did not disturb the 
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gentleman. It must have been his look, Rakesh thought, for he looked 
quite a bit like an all-knowing, veteran Himalayan pilgrim. White qurta, 
clean shaven, long black hair flowing up to his shoulders, khakhi cotton 
trousers, chocolate-brown sandals, stout walking stick, cotton jhola and 
the round-framed gold-metal glasses. He was unlike the pilgrim groups 
or the family groups. Alone, he stood out, confidently looking around, 
without any hesitation, as a first-time pilgrim would do. The priests 
must have also seen Rakesh standing there, alongside him, a bit 2-3 
steps behind, and would have recognised him as a street-smart local guy 
from Dehradun or Haridwar. So, they waited their time. 

The nearest priest, an elderly white-bearded person, had approached the 
gentleman with caution and respect, Rakesh recollected. He seemed to 
be the priest who owned this particular shanty, and his name was 
written up on the display board. Rakesh remembered him only as "ghat- 
wale bade panditji" (= the elderly pandit from the ghats), but let's name 
him only as the 'elderly priest' for now. The elderly priest mumbled 
something to the gentleman, and there was some reply. Rakesh had got 
curious, and so he moved in closer, and what he heard surprised him 
tremendously. The gentleman had asked the elderly priest, "How do you 
do a memorial prayer for someone who is alive, such as me, if I want to 
be sure that the prayers would be of no use to me in the near future. I 
plan to stay alive for a long long time, and have no wish to die. But who 
knows what may happen at any time? I am ayatri (= traveler), and who 
knows what is my naseeb (= fate). Will I have to come here, again, year 
after year, to renew my memorial prayers?" 

The elderly priest replied, "Nojanaab (= Sir), you do not have to do 
that year after year. Of course, you are welcome to do so, but this prayer 
is mainly for those elderly persons who feel that they may not get a 
decent burial or cremation when they are dead, or that their children 
may not come here to Haridwar and do a proper memorial prayer. Some 
fear that their children may actually discard them or throw them out of 
their houses. For some, they may have no family. And for some, who 
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come here as elderly couples, husband and wives, having lived together 
for so many long long years, they come to be assured that their 
memorial prayers would have been recited together, and that they would 
be together, in their after lives, once again, reunited." The gentleman 
seemed to be thoroughly moved by the explanation. He asked, again, 
"But, which slokas and which mantras do you use? Do you use the same 
ones that are meant for those who have passed away? Is that 
appropriate?" 

"Yes. We do recite the same prayers, even for those who are alive" the 
elderly priest replied, "It's their insistence. They want to hear that very 
group of slokas and mantras. Most people who come to us and ask us to 
conduct their memorial prayers, they know what they want. They are 
familiar with the slokas and mantras. Some do not, but they have faith 
in us. People see us as thugs, and thieves, as those who would cheat the 
pilgrims who come to Haridwar. We see the pilgrims with tremendous 
burden. They carry all their lives burdens with them when they come 
to Har-ki-pauri. They want to leave all this burden here, for the mother 
river to carry away with her. Who is more understanding than mother 
Ganga? She must have carried away the burden of so many hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims who travel all the way to her banks. She must 
have done so for thousands and thousands of years." 

The gentleman was totally moved by the information. Rakesh could 
realise, looking at his emotions. A priest from another shanty came by 
with two plastic chairs, and arranged them in the shade between a bunch 
of shanties. The gentleman and the elderly priest sat on the chairs, in the 
shade. Another priest came up and presented a glass of drinking water 
to the gentleman, who took it gratefully and began drinking 
unhesitatingly, unlike most pilgrims who carried their own bottled 
water. To this day, Rakesh is unable to forget those moments, he tells 
me, for he saw a small and quiet and respectful crowd gather together. 
They had no eyes on Rakesh. A small group of shopkeepers, the 
custodians of the slippers and shoes at the Har-ki-pauri temple, and the 
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priests came together, and seemed quite reverential to the gentleman. At 
that moment, Rakesh realised, this elderly gentleman was no ordinary 
person. He seemed to glow, and seemed to be like a magnet. People 
heard him out quietly, and responded to him. People who would usually 
never speak for more than a sentence to passing pilgrims had left aside 
their work in this most impossible of locations in the world for such a 
gathering to happen, so impromptly. They had gathered to hear about 
what happened at Har-ki-pauri on a daily basis, and yet, they seemed to 
want to listen. 

The elderly priest said it first, and since then, for Rakesh, the name 
struck to his heart and memories. The elderly priest said, "We feel the 
pain, Swamiji" [and for Rakesh, it seemed the most appropriate to call 
the gentleman as Swamiji]. The priest continued, "It pains us 
sometimes, when they tell us their stories, and they are parents who 
have loved their children. One elderly man, had come up from Mumbai, 
he was more than eighty years old, and he said that he wanted his 
memorial prayers to be completed, as though he had already passed 
away. I tried to correct him, and tried to pacify him. He was a highly 
educated person, and had been a senior officer in the Government of 
India. But, he was so disappointed in life, that I felt miserable for weeks 
after that. His elderly daughter and son-in-law had deserted him and 
gone away to a good and comfortable life in Australia, suddenly. One 
fine day, they had told him that they were leaving, and had taken away 
the 2-3 year old grandchildren. They must have planned it for months, 
but they burst it on him on one day, suddenly. It had crushed him. He 
came here and told me that he had died that day. He had loved his 
daughter and had brought her up with tremendous love and affection 
and had got her married and had spent all his pension money and 
gratuity and what not. But now, he was sure that he was dead, and he 
wanted us to do his memorial prayers for him." 

One shopkeeper got into the conversation, and nobody objected, 
including the elderly priest, "O swamiji, we see the worst of our people, 
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and we see the most devout, and most faithful. Everyone, one and all, 
have to come here. This place, Har-ki-pauri, is the best keeper of 
secrets and the most blessed place of all. Ganga-mata (= Mother Ganga) 
has always been the most kind to everyone who thinks of her. I sell 
brass and copper pots of ganga water, and I also sell the plastic cans for 
people to take the water back home. Does that mean that their families 
are better and their lives become instantly all-ok back there?" The 
unknown swami smiled, and spoke, and everyone listened quietly, 
including the elderly priest, "No, my brother. It does not happen that 
way. But, it is the unquestioning faith. Why does the pilgrim come 
here? Faith. Why am I here? Faith. I search for that strength in other 
brothers and sisters, in mothers and fathers. You, who are all here 
at Har-ki-pauri, are here for the same strength in human beings, and 
that is faith." 

"I know of a shopkeeper like you, way down in South India, selling sea 
conches, shells and plastic bead necklaces in the beach at Dhanushkodi, 
near Rameshwaram. There is nothing there. Only poverty. He makes 
about ten rupees profit every day, and goes home to take care of his 
family. I met him at Dhanushkodi, in the wind-swept desolate beach 
that had seen complete destruction by the tsunami many years ago. He 
had lost many people in his family, and had also lost his wife and 
children. He had to take care of his aged parents, who had escaped the 
destruction. He worries there, wanting to bring his parents to Haridwar, 
because someone has told him that it can only be the Ganga that can 
carry away his sorrow. I think of him and cry for my country. I think of 
him and cry for his family." 

"He is at Rameshwaram, and more particularly, he is at Dhanushkodi, 
where Lord Rama himself had passed by, enroute to Lanka, to fight 
Ravana," the unknown swami continued, "He is at one of the most 
sacred places. There are more than sixty sacred water springs in that 
location that Rama, Lakshmana and Hanuman had discovered, while 
camping at the island, and while constructing the sea-bridge to cross 
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over into Lanka, more than 4000 years ago. That shopkeeper is not 
content, to be in such a sacred place. He is eager to come to Haridwar. 
For him, the journey is important. The more difficult the journey, the 
more impossible the journey, the stronger the faith. For him, you are not 
a brother shopkeeper. You are the custodian of the River Ganga. You 
are the custodian of his faith, of the kind mother of his faith." 

All the priests and shopkeepers assembled in that small group nodded in 
agreement with the unknown swami. They could understand the 
perspective. They had hardly traveled, except to conduct prayers and 
ceremonies for families who had known them for several years, and 
their forefathers had known each other. So, some family would come 
and request them, or send a postcard, assuring them that all their 
expenses would be met with, and they would travel to remote parts of 
India, carrying Mother Ganga with them for consecrating the prayers. 
The elderly priest spoke, "O pujya swamiji, you seem to have traveled 
all over this country of ours. I feel like I have seen you before, and I get 
this feeling that I have known you for many years before this meeting. 
Are you on any particular journey now? Are you traveling? How come 
that you are here at Haridwar today? I trust that I have not offended you 
by these questions, for I feel that there is much that we can learn from 
you." 

The unknown swami smiled. Instantly, as Rakesh tells me, all those 
present at the gathering, smiled back genuinely. They seemed to be 
visibly happy in their positions, in listening to him and talking to him. It 
had barely been about ten minutes, and yet, the aura of the unknown 
swami seemed to hold them all in thrall. It was almost magical. The 
unknown swami said, "No. Not at all, panditji, not at all. I am not 
offended at all. But I am afraid that I do not have any answers. I am not 
on any particular journey. I have to go to Mussoorie to attend a 
conference at a government institute and later I am going to Gangotri. I 
hope I can, and that the roads would be open and clear. I am keen to get 
up into the higher Himalayas as soon as I can, but Haridwar and Har-ki- 
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pauri have their own special appeal for me. The gentle pace of mother 
Ganga at Haridwar is as beautiful as her flow in tremendous energy at 
Gangotri. Both aspects are equally magical for me. I search for these 
images to capture in my memory, every single day, wherever I am." 

"You are among the most blessed in all, of this land of ours," the 
unknown swami continued, "for you are forever to live here, do your 
service to all others who come from so many different places. It is unto 
you to help your fellow brothers and sisters, mothers and fathers and 
grandparents to cast off their burdens. Everyone who comes here, 
expects mother Ganga to help them out and show the way forward in 
their lives. Even those who may blame their children, must truly be 
praying for more blessings for them. I am indeed fortunate to be able to 
talk to you all. I will come back from Gangotri, and will meet you 
again, O panditji, and I want to participate in the memorial prayers for 
myself. Perhaps, mother Ganga will take away all my burdens and 
cleanse me, of all the wrongs that I have done. I would then look 
forwad to my new life, as one who has been born again, with a blank 
slate. I must be going now, my friends." 

Everyone stood up and gathered around the unknown swami and jostled 
gently to shake his hands. Two shopkeepers bent low to touch the 
unknown swami's feet and were pulled up with affection, with the 
words, "No, no. I am not anyone special. Please do not do that, i am just 
a traveler." The elderly priest smiled and said, "The travler is always the 
king, swamiji. It is unto us to decide whom we want to respect and my 
brothers here are happy to have met you. The world comes here, and 
during the kumbh mela, we are sent away during the shahi snan (= the 
royal bathing - of thousands of sadhus and pilgrims at the river). We 
have seen hundreds of the most important sadhus. But none among 
them has ever sat with us to know from us. You have, in these very few 
minutes, given us an understanding of our place in the world. We are 
indeed grateful. Do return here, when you return from Gangotri." 
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The unknown swami took his leave from the shopkeepers and priests at 
the shanties along the bathing ghats of Har-ki-pauri. Rakesh was 
alongside him, in silence, as they walked back through the many other 
vendors who had set up shop by now along the river. They crossed the 
river and returned to the jeep and got back on the road to Dehradun. 
There was no conversation between them, but to this day, Rakesh says, 
he never felt that he needed to talk to the unknown swami. He told me, 
fifteen years later, that it was those periods of silence that was more 
delightful and more satisfying. He felt happy, content and most 
importantly, as he told me, he felt that he was an important driver, for 
this stranger, this very pleasant gentleman, this unknown swami, made 
him feel needed. He felt chosen, for indeed it had been thus, that he had 
been chosen by someone to be the driver for this great person. 
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